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MaRTHA FERGUSON McKEown AT RIGHT, JUNE 1940 
Tn This Issue ... 


Clatsop County is blessed with fresh air from the Pacific Ocean. We seldom 
have to live with smoke from fires or pollution from the interior of the state. 
However, we can remember the days when the pervasive smell from the salmon 
and tuna canneries scented the air. Tom Snethen writes about his close encoun- 
ters with rotten products of the canneries in this issue. 

Floyd Coons grew up on a ranch where horses were necessary for work and 
play. He wanted his children to experience the same love for horses that he had. 
He thought he found the right horse to buy but Coco was a rebel and could never 
been completely tamed. 

Bruce Berney believes that Martha Ferguson McKeown’s books of the remi- 
niscences of her uncle, Mont Hawthorne, should be read by everyone with an 
interest in Clatsop County History. To encourage people to do that, he abridged 
the books for Cumtux. We hope readers will search out the area libraries for 
these books or order used ones through the internet. 

Also Stan Simpson of AHS Class of 1957 writes about his entertainments as 
a youth. 

It seems unlikely that a woman who was a personal friend of the wives of 
two U.S. presidents, Abraham Lincoln and Rutherford B. Hayes, would have 
exchanged one end of the continent for another, but Henrietta Wingard did, 
taking out a homestead claim in Cannon Beach. Her story is here. 


—The Editor 
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DECK OIL 
By Tom Snethen 


STORIA, OREGON was a healthy 

blue-collar community in the early 
19608, located where the Columbia 
River meets the Pacific Ocean. The 
community benefited from the con- 
vergence of lumber and plywood mills, 
seafood processing, grain exportation, 
and bulk petroleum storage. In short, 
the town could be compared to ancient 
European cities that came to promi- 
nence by being on what were called 
spice or silk trade routes. 

Bumblebee Seafood wrote pay- 
checks for much of Clatsop County, 
canning fish bought from the inde- 
pendent fishing fleet. Every efficient 
seafood processing operation found 
ways to sell every part of the material 
purchased—from water-packed tuna 
and salmon sent to the New York 
deli’s down to the scraps surfacing as 
pet food. The leftover semi-liquid fish 
innards were tough to market until 
they found a tougher marketer. 

I'll call him B.D. This is where the 
story begins. 

Sometime around 1963, B. D. bought 
1000 gallons of fish wastes packaged 
in rusty 55-gallon steel barrels. He 
trucked them to his chemical distribu- 
tion company in Portland and waited 
for inspiration. Years passed. His 
company prospered and the drums 


remained tucked away, their contents 
maturing. 

I entered the story in 1971 as anew 
chemistry grad from Oregon State. 
I was so happy to get a career start I 
didn’t worry about the details of my 
employment. I (un)loaded trucks and 
made deliveries. I swept the floor and 
took orders off the phone. 

I also prepared B.D.’s special deck 
oil—the ultimate application of the 
fish stew that had been ageing for 
years. 

B.D. read the paper for the ar- 
rivals and departures of the Port of 
Portland’s merchant marine. When a 
Greek ship was on the horizon, he’d 
tell me to set a drum of his fish bits 
in the sun to warm. Our warehouse 
was unheated and this material had 
ripened and jelled years ago. 

I tackled this task at the end of the 
day. The moment I touched the first 
drum, a horde of bacteria ran up my 
arms and across my body, devouring 
me with foul odors. I had no known 
defense. This became a two step pro- 
cess: smell bad today and reekall week. 

When the warmed fish had liquified 
sufficiently to pour, I filled 10 one- 
gallon jugs with whatever came out 
of the spigot. The goop was sluggish 
to pour, brown to see, and fragrant 
to be near. And don’t spill any on the 
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floor to propagate via forklift tracks or 
barrel-cart wheels. 

Then I loaded the fish parts and five 
empty steel drums to haul to Ager and 
Davis, an oil recycler. 

As they say, this is the point where 
the sidewalk ends and the sane world 
departs. The next steps: 

Back the truck up to the oil recy- 
cler’s loading dock. 

Leave the drums on the truck and 
remove their bungs. The cargo box 
was relatively closed with no means 
to bring in fresh air. 

Trickle a gallon of goo into each of 
the drums. 

Accept the hose and nozzle from the 
dock foreman and fill each drum with 
53 gallons of 30 weight oil. The oil was 
fresh from the still and very, very hot— 
230°F, higher than the boiling point of 
water. As soon as the hot oil hit those 
fish remains, a pungent plume filled 
the cargo space, the dock, and then 
the county. I cried. I couldn't breathe. 
Respirators were reserved for bigger, 
more affluent companies. 


Close my eyes. Hold my breath. 
Fill a drum. Run outside. Suck in air. 
Repeat. 

Remove the caps from the other five 
gallons, and pour them onto the hot oil 
mixture. The top layer floated. 

Smear some of the pure fragrance 
onthe drum’s top to give the customer 
the ultimate product experience. 

Ignore the hilarity of the Ager and 
Davis employees. 

Dogs and cats came from afar to 
share the ambiance. 

Drive madly to deliver to the ship’s 
provider at the Port of Portland dock. 
The foreman opened a drum for the 
‘whiff test’. One snort, and he accepted 
the other drums without testing. 

If it was raining, the drops vapor- 
ized on the drums. 

What did the Greeks do with this 
bounty? Their wooden decks squeaked 
on the high seas, so they poured this 
‘natural’ oil on the wood and ran init. 

With bare feet. 

The economics: B.D. paid for my 
monthly salary with one delivery. ~ 
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March 13, 1851 The Oregon Spectator Newspaper 


EXCERPT OF A DESCRIPTION OF A 


VISIT TO THE COAST 
By David J. Schnebly, editor 


OTHING OF INTEREST occurred 
from the time we left Vancouver un- 
tilwe arrived at Astoria. Here, we con- 
fess, we were not a little disappointed. 
We had expected to see a much larger 
city. But the harbor is, undoubtedly, 
a very fine one, and the location for a 
large commercial city a good one. It is, 
in backwardness, like all other towns 
in Oregon. There is every constituent 
necessary for the building up of atown. 
Capital and business, to be sure, are 
wanting—towns and cities cannot be 
built in Oregon as they have been in 
California. (No age or country in the 
world has ever witnessed such rapid 
improvement as California gener- 
ally—San Francisco particularly. The 
mushroom growth of that city is one 
of the wonders of the age.) 

There is a want of concentration 
of the means resident at Astoria. 
The town is entirely too long, and 
begun in too many places, for speedy 
advancement. The country in the rear 
of the town is broken, and covered 
with immense trees. We were not able 
to penetrate the bluffs to any very 
great distance, but sufficiently far to 
ascertain its general formation. The 


soil is unquestionably rich, though 
it is interspersed with innumerable 
swails, and the level places inclined to 
spotiness. The timber is mostly spruce 
and hemlock—the varieties of timber 
being much less than in most any other 
part of Oregon we have yet visited. The 
trees are immense and very straight. 

The prospect both out to sea and 
up the river is magnificently grand, 
from almost any portion of Astoria; 
extending as far as the eye can reach 
in either direction. The recess, through 
which passes the channel, affords 
nothing to relieve the eye save the 
ever rolling breakers on sandy island; 
but Cape Disappointment on the one 
side, and point Adams on the other, 
give effect to the scene; which, viewed 
it as it may be, it affords a prospect not 
surpassed by many on the continent. 
The harbor, we have been informed, 
affords from four to six fathoms of 
water, two hundred yards from the 
beach, and almost entirely free ofrocks 
or other obstructions; the wreck ofthe 
Silve de Grass occupying about the only 
rock in the harbor that amounts to an 
obstruction. 
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We found the people of Astoria 
exceedingly kind and hospitable. The 
four days we laid in waiting for the 
Pacific Mail Steamer afforded us ample 
means of testing the qualities of the 
citizens. Captain Frost, a whole team 
any place, laid us under obligations 
to him, whilst the kindness received 
at the hands of Gen. Adair, forcibly 
reminded us of the far-famed and 
ever-to-be-remembered, genuine, 
Kentucky hospitality; and the music 
discoursed by Mrs. Adair and the sec- 
ond edition of herself [her daughters], 
reminded us of times past, and carried 
us back, in memory, not exactly to old 
Virginia, but to old Maryland, as their 
nimble fingers glided softly over the 
keys of the piano. The only fault we 
have to find with things at Astoria is 
the great disproportion of ladies. The 
bachelors being about, as near as we 
could judge, ten to one. No country 
can prosper in morals and religion 
where such inequality exists. If sham- 
ing would do any good we would be 
at them. 

After waiting four or five days for 
the arrival of the mail, we left Astoria 
without it. Various conjectures were 
entertained as to the non-arrival of 


the steamer, as she had then been due 
some days.—The Sea-Gull was also 
due. (Since writing the above we learn 
that the Sea-Gull put into Humboldt 
Bay with a large number of passengers 
for the Klamath mines.) We had fine 
weather whilst remaining at Astoria 
and on our return trip. The hand of 
improvement, either in the way of 
husbandry or otherwise, is not visible 
on either bank of the river for thirty 
miles above Astoria. At this distance 
are situated the farms of Messrs. 
Birney and Lowe, and Judge Strong 
[at Cathlamet]. The two former, we are 
told are well improved, the latter has 
progressed so far that there is a house 
erected and nearly ready for going 
into. The Judge will have a pleasant 
prospect in the direction of the river’s 
mouth, and will be able to snuffthe sea 
breezes, although somewhat remotely 
situated from the Tyie Chuck [Big 
Water]. 

The scenery on the Columbia for 
sixty or seventy miles is but little 
varied; bluff banks with occasional 
springs pouring over them from im- 
mense heights are seen; high reaching 
firs and hemlocks skirting the shores 
the entire distance. > 
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CHILDHOOD PRIORITIES 
By Stanley Simpson 


N RECALLING MY childhood priori- 
Tie. during the 1940s and 1950s, and 
,comparing them to childrens priorities 
today there are major differences. I 
sensed a large degree of skepticism 
after telling my grandchildren how 
things were when I was their age. 
Much of the difference has to do 
with advances in technology but there 
are social changes as well. There wasn't 
an internet, personal computers, or cell 
phones. Television was just becoming 
a widespread “necessity.” Memories of 
WWIL, with the family and lifestyle 
impacts that accompaniedit, were still 
lingering in the back of our minds. Did 
we feel deprived? Not in the least. We, 
as generations before us, enjoyed what 
life had to offer. While the following 
accounts provide insight into my 
boyhood priorities, they are also illus- 
trative of how our generation chose to 
spend our leisure time during that era. 
The younger generation might 
reasonably wonder, if there were no 
video games and smart phones, what 
did we do? 
Here are some of the fond memories 
from my childhood in Astoria: 


PLAYING IN THE Woops 
Ispent my childhood ina semi-rural 
neighborhood on 38th Street near 
Irving Avenue in the ‘Uppertown’ area 


of Astoria. The woods that bordered 
our neighborhood became a part of my 
play territory. My frequent companion 
was Jon Tucker, who lived up the hill 
from us. Jon and I were the same age 
and became close after the tragic death 
of his older brother when we were just 
six years old. 

During the rainy season, Jon and 
I would put on our rubber boots and 
slosh through the woods, stopping at 
ponds to look for frogs. We also had 
hatchets that we used to fell small 
trees. During the ‘dry’ season we hiked 
deep into the woods looking for deer 
and exploring new territory. 


PICKING BLACKBERRIES 

From as long as I can remember, 
I was eager to earn spending money. 
Picking blackberries, though tedious, 
was “easy” money. We were paid $1.25 
for a flat. A flat contained twelve 
open-topped boxes about five inches 
on a side and about two inches tall. It 
typically took me several days to fill a 
flat. To put $1.25 into perspective, five 
cents would buy a scoop of ice cream 
on a cone or a bottle of Coke-Cola 
from a vending machine. A hamburger 
was 25 cents. 

The bushes grew wild in the neigh- 
borhood forming long thorny vines. 
After picking the easy to reach berries, 
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I would lay a wooden plank over the 
vines to provide access to the interior 
of the bush. On one occasion, as I was 
reaching for a berry, I suddenly be- 
came aware that the vine was occupied 
by a garter snake. I was so startled that 
Ialmost lost my balance, which would 
have been disastrous since I was stand- 
ing on a narrow plank in the middle 
of the thorny bush. The small, non- 
aggressive, and non-poisonous snake 
appeared unfazed by the encounter. 

The signs of a serious blackberry 
picker are scratches on the hands and 
arms from the thorns, and purple 
fingertips from the juice. 


JAEGER’s CONFECTIONERY 

Located on Marine Drive near 31st 
Street, Jaeger’s Confectioinery was 
a popular hangout for young and old 
alike. Youngsters were attracted by 
ice cream, while adults stopped by 
for coffee and to exchange local news 
with Mr. and Mrs. Jaeger. There was a 
room off to the side where retired men 
gathered to play cards. 

I would typically order one scoop of 
ice cream (s5¢) or two scoops (10¢) on 
a cake cone. Rather than sitting at the 
counter, I preferred a shelf next to the 
front window. There was a magazine 
racknearby stocked with comic books. 
I would peruse the books while enjoy- 
ing my ice cream. The books showed 
obvious wear from previous readers. I 
think it is safe to conclude that comic 
book sales were not what kept the 
Jaeger’s in business. 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE 

There was a store (Woolworths, I 
believe) that fronted onto Commercial 
Street, and acquired a doughnut 
manufacturing machine. They set it up 
in the front window where it attracted 
quite a crowd, particularly curious and 
snack-hungry children like myself. You 
could watch the individual doughnuts 
travel by way of a conveyer belt from 
dough to the finished product. It 
had a deep-fat fryer, as I recall, that 
cooked the dough. There was a fan that 
sent the cooking aroma out through 
an opening in the wall towards the 
captivated spectators. It was an almost 
irresistible seduction to all but the 
most disciplined passersby. 


LISTENING TO THE RADIO 

We had a console radio that served 
as our only source of passive entertain- 
ment. We would gather our chairs 
around it to listen to our favorite 
programs. My daily favorites included 
Superman, Tom Mix and Captain 
Midnight, which were on in the late af- 
ternoon, and Jack Benny which was on 
Sunday night. Initially we had just one 
local radio station (KAST) and later a 
second (KVAS). Just before Christmas 
they would play Christmas music, 
which I especially enjoyed. They also 
read letters from local children mailed 
to “Santa at the North Pole.” 

During the war years (WWII), the 
radio took on added importance as an 
up-to-the-minute source of the latest 
national and worldwide news. 
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VINTAGE RADIO CABINET 


On those few occasions when we 
awoke to snowfall, we would dash 
to the radio hoping to hear an an- 
nouncement that local schools would 
be closed. 


INDOOR BUILDING PROJECTS 

In winter, I devoted a large part 
of my play time to building projects 
on the floor in our kitchen. These 
projects involved Lincoln Logs and my 
A.C. Gilbert Erector Set. The Lincoln 
Logs were similar to the present-day 
sets. The Erector sets are, as farasI can 
tell, extinct. I suspect the proliferation 
of lawsuits, in all aspects of our society, 
over the intervening years took its 
toll on toys such as this, which were 
not “child-proof.” It had small metal 
parts which, if left unattended, could 


be swallowed by a small child. It also 
had a small electric motor with a gear 
assembly. For a child of school age 
or later it was a wonderful toy set. 
You could build all sorts of fixed or 
movable structures which could be 
powered by the motor. I remember 
building a Ferris wheel, a windmill, 
and a building with a working el- 
evator. [the Gilbert House Children’s 
Museum in Salem, Oregon is named 
after A. C. Gilbert, a Salem native, and 
features a giant outdoor Erector Set.] 


THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW 

When I was about eight or nine 
years old, televisions were just start- 
ing to appear in Astoria. Jon Tucker’s 
uncle, who was into electronics, had 
one of the first in our neighborhood. 
He had a very tall outdoor antenna 
capable of capturing signals all the way 
from Seattle. 

On Sunday evenings, Jon and I, 
plus neighbors and other relatives, 
packed their living room to watch the 
Ed Sullivan show. The show lasted an 
hour and had a variety of performers, 
so there was something to attract every 
age. The producers were very strict 
regarding the content. Performers 
who violated the ‘family friendly’ rules 
were not invited back. 

The variety of performers spanned 
the entire show business spectrum, 
from comedians to opera, pop singers 
to ventriloquists, and novelty acts. As 
an indication of its enduring popular- 
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ity, the show continued for over twenty 
years. 


GUNDERSON’S STORE 
Toy DEPT. 

When I accompanied Mother to 
town on her shopping trips, I would 
manage to get to the downstairs level 
of Gunderson’s Department store. 
They had, by far, the best selection of 
boys’ toy trucks, construction equip- 
ment toys and other toys of interest 
to me. There was just one problem. 
I had an eye for expensive toys and I 
knew that Mother was not about to 
spend limited family funds on such. 
Nevertheless, I enjoyed looking over 
the inventory and I was always hesitant 
when it came time to leave, i.e., I had 
to be dragged out of there. 


UsincG Dap’s Toots 

Dad had a lot of hand tools. I loved 
to build things from scrap lumber, 
including bird houses and a doll 
house for my older sisters. Dad had 
a large workbench in the middle of 
our basement. Mounted front and 
center was a large vise that he used to 
support whatever he happened to be 
working on. 

One day I was trying to flatten a 
piece of metal tubing by squeezing it 
between the jaws of that vise. Iturned 
the handle with as much force as a 
young boy could exert, but could not 
completely flatten the tube. I decided 
to increase the squeezing force by 
striking the end of the screw handle 


with a large hammer. On the second 
or third blow, the front jaw on the vise 
broke off. I realized instantly that, 
even though unintentionally, I had 
destroyed the vise beyond repair. I 
knew Dad was home and that I had 
better tell him what I had done before 
he discovered it for himself. 

I decided that the responsible 
thing was to tell him and offer to pay 
to replace the vise. I ran upstairs and 
looked in the Sears & Roebuck catalog 
to determine the cost for a vise like 
that. It was extremely bad news. As 
I recall, it was around $35, which was 
far more than I had in savings or hada 
reasonable expectation to earn in the 
foreseeable future. My only option 
was to tell Dad what happened. He 
was generally stern with us children, 
but on this occasion, perhaps sensing 
how difficult it was for me to approach 
him with such a difficult message, he 
listened carefully, but said nothing. 
Shortly after that, anew vise appeared 
on the workbench. 


FISHING OFF THE DOCKS 

Astoria, in those days, still had 
an abundant supply of fish in the 
Columbia River that flowed past the 
town. I never had the opportunity to 
fish for the prized Chinook Salmon, 
as that generally required going out 
onto the river and trolling with a boat. 
But there were other fish you could 
catch by dropping a line off the piers 
located throughout the town. These 
fish included tomcod and carp. 
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The tomcod were only present in 
the fall, but when they were running 
you could rig your line with multiple 
hooks baited with chicken liver, and 
sometimes fill all the hooks in a single 
pass. [remember bringing them home 
where Mother pan fried them. 

The most challenging fish to catch 
was the carp. They grow about twelve 
to fifteen inches in length with a 
yellow-reddish color. They are terrific 
fighters. We would drop our lines off 
the pier near the shore. For bait we 
took a slice of white bread and moist- 
ened and kneaded it until it was like a 
sticky dough. 

When you hooked a carp, it would 
immediately head for the pilings that 
supported the dock, and if it was suc- 
cessful in wrapping the line around a 
piling, it could break free. If you were 
successful in playing the fish until it 
tired, there was still the difficulty of 
hoisting it up about 15 feet above the 
water over the railing and onto the 
dock. Since we didn’t have a fishing 
pole, when we tried to hoist the carp 
out of the water it could break free by 
simply flapping its tail. 

My fishing partner most often 
was next-door neighbor, John 
Robert Nielson. We noticed that on 
the wall in a salmon receiving station 
at the end of the pier was a dip net with 
a long handle. Whenever one of us 
hooked a carp, the other would run to 
the end of the pier and borrow the dip 
net, which we used to lift the fish out 
of the water. We were always careful 
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to return the net immediately as we 
knew it was there to retrieve salmon 
which were accidently dropped while 
being unloaded from commercial 


fishing boats. 


My First BICYCLE 

When I was about ten years old, I 
learned to ride a bicycle on the “board- 
walk” in Seaside. We were there for a 
short vacation with Mother and they 
had bicycles for rent. I chose one that 
was small enough that would allow 
my feet to touch the ground while I 
was sitting on the seat. Mother had 
resisted my having a bicycle because 
she thought they were inherently 
dangerous. (Note: Mother was beinga 
bit hypocritical as I learned much later 
during my research into our family 
history. She not only rode a horse to 
school during her childhood in North 
Dakota, but she accepted a challenge 
from a boy schoolmate to race her 
horse against his... She won.) 

When I was about eleven, I found 
pieces ofa bicycle ina trash bin behind 
a local gas station. I brought them to 
the Nielson’s house next door with 
the idea of hunting down the missing 
parts. I knew that ifI brought it home 
that Mother would have been upset 
and, in all likelihood, would have 
forbade me to ride it. “Johnny Boy” 
Nielson, an older boy next door, had 
spare bike parts and helped me put it 
all together. I don’t recall how I eventu- 
ally resolved this issue with Mother or 
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how long it was before I brought the 
bike home. 

I remember that I had an accident 
with that bike. I was riding down a 
steep gravel road in the neighborhood 
and tried to traverse a large pothole. 
The next thing I knew1 was flying head 
first onto the road. Fortunately, the 
only damage was a break in the skin 
on my rib cage. Even though it stung 
a lot, I didn’t tell Mother for fear that 
having the bike taken away would be 
even more painful. 

Since bikes of that era did not 
include gears, climbing steep hills 
was accomplished by zig-zagging from 
side to side, up the street, to effectively 
reduce the steepness. In my adult life 
I have enjoyed good leg strength that 
I attribute to my early biking up the 
hills to our house. 


SLEDDING 

Astoria, being on the coast, has 
moderate temperatures year-around. 
Typically, once or twice during the 
winter months, we would get a light 
snowfall. This was always welcomed by 
us children. We were not only excited 
about playing in the snow, but as the 
town had many steep hills, making 
driving hazardous, there was always 
the hope that they would temporarily 
close the schools. 

The steep hills also made for some 
good sledding runs. On Irving Avenue, 
which was at the end of our driveway, 
there was a great run that lasted 
for over three long blocks. The first 


block, starting at 38th Street, was the 
steepest, followed by two less steep 
blocks, and followed by a block on 
the other side of 35th Street that hada 
slight uphill grade that brought us to 
a gentle stop. 

Sometimes the snow would start to 
melt during the day and then freeze 
overnight, coating the street with a 
sheet of ice. We had to be careful not 
to over-steer under those conditions. 
You could easily lose control and spin 
out, leaving yourself vulnerable to 
colliding with an immovable object as 
you were speeding downhill head first. 

One day our neighbor, Ed Tucker, 
Jon’s father, came home and saw us 
having a good time with our sleds. 
He was generally in a playful mood 
and on this occasion decided to take a 
trip down Irving Avenue on Jon’s sled. 
‘The street was coated with ice. After 
picking up a lot of speed in the first 
block, he lost control about midway 
through the second block. The sled 
skidded sideways before colliding 
with the curb which propelled him 
off the sled and into a large bush of 
thorny blackberry vines. Fortunately, 
he wasn't injured, nor was the sled, and 
he tookit all good-naturedly, as was his 
natural demeanor. 

The snow, if we had any at all, 
typically disappeared within a day or 
two. However, there was one snowfall, 
sometime in the early 1950s, that was 
unusually heavy. I can remember the 
enjoyment of walking through the 
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snow drifts about 18 inches deep and, 
of course, schools were closed. 


PAPER ROUTE 

I inherited a local paper route 
from our next-door neighbor, Krissy 
Nielson. I had substituted for him 
on occasion, so I was familiar with 
what was involved in the delivery. 
However, I hadn't experienced the bill 
collections which were required once a 
month. That was the part I liked least. 

The majority of my customers were 
cooperative, and some even gave mea 
tip for what they considered to be good 
service or some special courtesy they 
may have requested. However, there 
were a few who always seemed to be 
absent no matter when I went to col- 
lect. Some would put me off, asking me 
to come back after they had received 
their paycheck. 

At the other end of the spectrum 
was Mrs. Englund. Suzie Englund was 
a girlin my class at school. Her mother, 
on several occasions when I came to 
collect, or on delivery days that were 
extra warm, would offer a cool drink 
and a treat. 

Sometimes during my collections 
I would ring a customer’s doorbell 
and I could hear a dog barking inside. 
Invariably the owner, when opening 
the door, would say something like, 
“Oh don’t pay any attention to him. 
He wouldn't hurt a fly,” all while the 
dog was snarling and baring his teeth. 

One customer had a particularly 
aggressive dog that liked to nap on the 
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front porch. When he heard the paper 
land, he would charge after me as I 
quickly stepped down a long flight of 
stairs to return to the street. One day 
he nipped at my heels. When I arrived 
home and told Mother, she phoned the 
customer and told them that if they 
wanted their paper delivered, they 
would have to keep their dog under 
control. I didn’t have any problems 
after that. I earned enough money 
delivering papers to buy myself a new 
bicycle. 


Woop SHOP 

My favorite class at Astor School 
was wood shop. I loved working with 
the power tools and assembling the 
pieces to form a finished product. 
One project I chose was a table lamp. 
I cut the pieces to form the base and 
pedestal and assembled it. Next, I 
purchased the electrical components 
including the lamp socket, the wire 
and the shade. I lacked experience in 
wiring anything electrical, and as an 
old saying goes ,“You don’t know what 
you don’t know.” In any case, I didn’t 
bother to ask for help since I thought 
it couldn't be that complicated. When 
I plugged it in there was an explosive 
flash, the electricity in the shop went 
dead, and there was black soot on the 
wires inside the lamp. Another lesson 
not forgotten. 


BUILDING A TREE HOUSE 
When I was about twelve, with 
the help of neighbors, John Robert 
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Nielson and Russell Fryatt, we built 
a tree house that spanned between 
two large trees. Mr. Fryatt, a young 
adult, somehow learned of our project 
and offered to help. He attached large 
boards to each of the two (eighteen to 
twenty-four inch diameter) cedartrees 
that were about twelve to fourteen 
feet apart. After we built the floor 
that spanned between the trees, John 
Robert and I provided the labor for the 
remainder, with plenty of guidance 
from Russell. 

It was a large structure (by tree 
house standards). The interior was 
approximately 6-foot by 10-foot with 
a 6-foot-high ceiling. It had a pitched 
roof, and we covered the exterior with 
tar paper. It had an entry door, a small 
porch at one end, anda single window 
on the long side facing the Nielson 
house. Access was via a ladder that 
we built. We covered the framing on 
the interior with door-size cardboard 
sheets that we got from the local build- 
ing supply throw-aways. 

By stringing several power cords 
together, we were able to get electric- 
ity from our house. Our appliances 
includeda light, ahot plate, anda small 
radio. Furnishings included a small 
table and two chairs. lremember fixing 
lunch using the hot plate, and playing 
cards at the table. 

After I entered high school, our fam- 
ily moved several blocks away and I 
lost track of the tree house. A few years 
ago, ona trip to Astoria, I went to the 
site and spoke to the current owners 
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regarding any knowledge of the tree 
house we constructed some sixty plus 
years ago. They had none. 


LEARNING TO DRIVE 

When I was just about old enough 
to get a drivers permit (age 15), [hada 
unique experience learning to drive a 
car. Jon Tucker and I became friends 
with Lynn Johnson who lived on the 
fringe of our neighborhood. Lynn was 
a year or two younger than Jon and I. 

Lynn’s father owned the Pontiac/ 
Packard dealership in town. Iremem- 
ber hanging around the garage in the 
summer. It was interesting to watch 
the men in the body repair shop pound 
out dents and spray paint. 

The dealership was in a large two- 
story building with the showroom 
and the service bay on the first floor. 
The second floor included the body 
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shop anda large garage for storing new 
vehicles and used cars taken as trade- 
ins. Lynn’s Dad would sometimes 
give us the keys to a trade-in and let 
us motor around the garage area, even 
though none of us were old enough to 
legally drive. 

There was a 1939 Ford sedan that 
had been taken in trade. Lynn’s Dad 
allowed us to take the car up to our 
neighborhood, and we parked it in 
Tucker’s orchard, which was accessible 
to Irving Avenue. There was a dirt 
road that extended beyond the end of 
Irving and serviced four houses that 
were located in a heavily wooded area. 
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The one-lane road extended not 
more than a quarter mile, but was 
far enough to allow us to get used to 
operating the car in the lowest gear. 
I don’t remember ever meeting one 
of the residents and having to back 
down the road. That would have been 
areal panic. 

Lynn’s Dad let us modify the car 
to our own liking. We bought fender 
skirts and painted whitewalls on the 
black tires. He also had the body shop 
give it a fresh coat of jet black paint. 
Eventually, we were allowed to put the 
car up for sale on his used car lot and 
he let us keep the proceeds. 

Talk about being spoiled! 7 


Stanley (Stan) Simson - I was born and 
raised in Astoria, graduating from Astoria 
High School in 1957. Since then I attended 
the University of Oregon and graduated 
from Oregon State University, the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) and Santa 
Clara University. As with others of my 
generation, I served two years in the Army 
with assignments in Maryland, Alabama, 
Texas and Viet Nam. I retired in 1995 af- 
ter thirty years with Lockheed Missiles and 
Space company in Sunnyvale, California 
in various engineering and management 
roles. I currently live with my wife Val in 
El Dorado Hills, California. 

More of Stan’s stories will appear in future 
issues. 
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A Story in Two Parts 


MONT HAWTHORNE: CANNERY MAN 


OF ASTORIA AND ALASKA 
Abridged for Cumtux by Bruce Berney 


Mont Hawthorne (1865-1952) lived only about twenty years in Astoria, but his 
story should be treasured by local historians. Three books, in the collections of 
the Astoria Public Library, were written in the unlettered style of his Midwestern 
speech by his niece, Martha Ferguson McKeown. 


THEM WAs THE Days 

(ATHER HAD SOLD our farm up near 
OP ites Lake in northwestern 
Pennsylvania because everyone, 
including the dogs, was shaking so bad 
with the fever ague that he figgered 
he’d better get us out of there quick. 
Besides, Father wasn’t no man to stay 
put anyhow, and that time he had a 
good reason to move. They'd dammed 
up the lake for water power, so the 
water ran out in the marsh land and 
the mosquitoes moved right in and 
took over. 

Mama had the ague the worst. Why 
the doctor told Father she wouldn't last 
out the year if he didn’t get her out of 
there fast to a warmer climate. So, he 
went scouting around and he meta real 
estate fellow. Next thing we knowed 
he come back home to move us. [The 
family included Mont, his parents, 
a teenage foster-brother Aaron, and 
two foster sisters Sadie and Julia.] We 
packed some of our stuff, sold most of 


it, throwed away the rest, and got ready 
to move south to live on a plantation 
that Father had bought sight unseen. 

Ofcourse, Mama had been wishing 
for good weather in our moving. She 
didn’t get it. Spring come late in 1870. 
There was still a lot of snow on the 
ground when Father’s brother come to 
take us to the train at Waterford. 

We had a full day’s layover at 
Washington, D.C. Soon as we got to 
the depot we separated, and Father and 
Aaronand me got back first. While we 
was setting there on the bench waiting 
for the women to get theirselves tidy, 
a great big tall man in a tall hat went 
right by us a-twilling a gold-headed 
cane. Golly, I’d like to know for sure if 
he was the President. I always figgered 
he must have been ‘cause he handled 
the cane like he’d been practicing for 
along time. 

Early the next morning we went 
down to the Potomac River where we 
was to take the boat to Aquia Creek, 
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where we had to change to the railroad 
that was to take us to Richmond. 

Monday morning we got up real 
early, packed our stuff, and was on the 
nine o’clock train when it pulled out of 
Richmond. The train kept taking us 
right along until we got to Keysville. 
It was a fair-sized town of about four 
hundred folks. Mr. Thompson, the 
realtor, met us and took us up to his 
house where we stayed all night. 

Next morning, after Father paid 
for the plantation and got the deed, 
we took the next train to Meherrin, 
Virginia. Father left us setting there at 
the depot while he went up to Price’s 
store to hire a Negro to haul us, and 
as much of our stuff as he could take 
on the load, out to our plantation. 
Mama hadn't said hardly a thing 
except that she didn’t think much of 
the farms around there. Her folks was 
Pennsylvania Dutch and real good 
farmers. They raised everything they 
needed right on their own farm. 

Our plantation was only two miles 
from town. Seemed like we no more 
than got started when we stopped in 
front ofa big, tall, up-and-down house 
with a porch sort of falling away from 
the front and a bunch of old buildings 
falling down out in back. Mama just set 
there in the wagon and looked at that 
old house. Then she says to Father, “Is 
this it, Sam?”I looked at Father and I 
could see by the set of his face that he 
was disappointed, too. “Yes, Martha, 
this is it.” 


The inside of that plantation house 
beat anything I ever seen. The down- 
stairs was just one big room, with a 
straight stairway going up from one 
side. The second floor was just like the 
first one. On up above was the third 
floor, made just like the other two. 
There wasn'ta partition in the place. A 
brick chimneyrun up the wall opposite 
the stairway, and there was a fireplace 
on each floor. 

Nearest to the house was the build- 
ing where we done our eating. Next 
to it was the outside kitchen. It was 
empty except for a big, black fireplace 
and an old table and bench, and a few 
shelves along one wall. The other farm 
buildings and the old slaves’ quarters 
set a piece from the house. 

[The Hawthornes made the best of a 
bad situation. In spite of being ill, Martha 
pitched right in to make the house a 
home, while Sam planted tobacco in the 
barren red soil like the neighboring farm- 
ers did. The three younger children at- 
tended the local one-room rural schools, 
but in three years, that amounted to but 
a few months of classes. In 1873, hundreds 
of banks failed. It was a national crisiThe 
1883 fires. People lost their jobs as well 
as their savings. In Virginia a drought 
dried up the crops. When fire consumed 
Hawthornes’ plantation house, they 
became destitute. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
had built tracks towards California as 
far as Grand Island, Nebraska. Needing 
immigrants to settle along its route, it 
distributed books extolling Nebraska as 
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the Eden of the land. The Hawthornes 
decided to homestead there, though 
Mama insisted they must not leave until 
their last baby, Almira “Myra,” was born. 

Finally, as winter approached, they 
walked away from their farm. Sam had 
gone alone that summer and staked his 
claim about seventy miles west of the end 
of the Union Pacific tracks. From there 
the family set out on foot with a yoke of 
oxen pulling a wagon loaded with their 
supplies.] 

When we got up the next morning 
it was snowing. By keeping right at it, 
no matter how hard the going was, we 
made it to Dannebrog before night. 
Quite a bunch of Danes had come out 
there and filed on land all together. 
They called it the Danish Land and 
Homestead Company; their govern- 
ment and a bunch of relatives up in 
Wisconsin had helped them get there. 
Mostly they lived back from the road 
in little dugouts, but we had been told 
to see Lars Hannibal who had the post 
office in his house, and to see if he 
wouldn't put us up. He spoke English 
some, but it was terrible broken. He 
said he couldn't put up all the strangers 
that come through Dannebrog. Father 
wasn't getting anywhere with him, 
but Mama come around from her side 
the wagon, and he seen the snow was 
caked thickin agin her hair at the edge 
ofher ’kerchief. She says, “Could I buy 
some milk from you for my baby?” 

He looked us all over standing there 
with the snow coming down on us 
and our stuff in that open wagon, and 


he opened the door for Mama and 
motioned us children inside. Him and 
Father put the oxen in with his. Father 
brung in some of the bakery stuff we 
had left to sort of pave the way, and 
we put our victuals in with theirs. His 
wife and Mama was real smiley with 
each other in spite of the language 
barrier. Then us children was bedded 
down with theirs along one wall. Mr. 
Hannibal and Father set over by the 
fire and drank something steaming 
out of a couple of them big, tall steins. 

Next morning we was snowed in. 
We stayed over that day, but the second 
morning, early, we left. We made a 
good many miles that morning, but 
about mid-afternoon a blizzard struck. 
Father said there wasn’t nothing to do 
but keep on going until we reached 
Loup City. 

[In fact, they didn’t. They had to dig 
a hollow in the snow under the wagon 
where the children cuddled up with each 
other “like a bunch of little puppies.” 

Spring came soon and found the fam- 
ily busy as bees. By this time, Mont was 
nine, and big enough to plow. Aaron was 
nineteen. He helped Father build their 
cozy sod cabin while Mama and the girls 
put ina vegetable garden and caught fish 
in the Middle Loup River. Alas, when the 
crops were getting on well, grasshoppers 
blackened the sky and ate every growing 
plant-even the canvas on passing covered 
wagons. The hoppers came three years 
in a row, and with Indian trouble, many 
Nebraska pioneers had little choice but 
to move west. 
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Aaron got a job delivering mail. 
Marrying a local girl, he left and settled 
in town. The two older girls started 
their teaching careers. Sadie married 
Jim Mapes, but died of typhoid soon 
after. When Mont was twelve, he and 
Father took a wagon load of flour to the 
gold mines in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, hoping to sell at a profit, but 
it came to little. They had just planted 
another crop when a cloudburst sent 
a flood into their farm, destroying 
the cabin and carrying off their hard- 
won livelihood. 

Mama ran a boarding house in Grand 
Island while Father and Mont worked 
as scrapers on new road cuts extending 
the railroads. Their work took them to 
Carbon, Wyoming, where they worked 
in the coal mine. When they were estab- 
lished, they sent for Mama, Myra, Julia, 
and her husband Jim Mapes (Sadie’s 
widower).] 

I'd have to pick the part of the hill 
where we lived sort of careful. The 
women there had divided off into 
regular social sets. The Irish didn’t 
have nothing to do with the Scotch. 
And the Finns kept away from the 
Danes. We figgered the bunch we'd fit 
in with best was the coal miners who'd 
come over from Lancashire. 

Their children had nice manners 
and they kept their houses clean. But 
there wasn’t none of them that could 
hold a candle to them Finnish women 
when it come to working and scrub- 
bing from daylight to dark. About 
the only fun they had all week was on 


Saturday night when they turned out 
for sauna. I figger having them steam 
bath houses where they poured water 
over hot rocks and then set around 
visiting and getting up a real sweat, 
was a lot better than the way we done, 
taking turns climbing into a washtub 
that was set out in the middle of the 
floor in front of the stove, with Mama 
testing the water with her elbow before 
she poured more in from the tea kettle. 
Mama was always sorry she couldn't 
talk to those Finnish neighbors of 
ours, but they couldn't speak English. 
She knowed they was quality, when 
she first seen them hanging out their 
wash, snow white. 

A Swede, named Coffee Johnson, 
had a regular museum in his grocery 
store. Coffee was a great traveler. He 
was close with his money and charged 
high prices on account ofhis having to 
save up to go on another trip. Nights, 
I'd go into his store and stand and look 
at the bottle of water from the Dead 
Sea, and sand from the Sahara Desert, 
and the bullets from Gettysburg, the 
lion skin from Africa, and the eight- 
legged lamb that growed right there in 
Wyoming. That’s when I knowed it was 
time for me to be getting out where I 
could see new things for myself. 

The Carbon, Wyoming, mine was 
closed, and the miners moved to other 
coal mining towns opened up by the 
railroads. 

Some folks who wasn’t miners at 
heart moved on. A lot of them Finns 
had growed up on farms. Soon as they 
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THE 1883 FIRE IN ASTORIA. VIEW LOOKING EAST NEAR THE CORNER OF 8TH 
AND EXCHANGE STREETS. (LOWER RIGHT OF IMAGE) 


got a little money ahead, they went to 
homesteading in Dakota. A bunch of 
them come clean out here to the Hood 
River Valley, in Oregon. Most of them 
are dead now, but when we used to 
meet at the store, we'd stop and visit. 
They was proud of their children and 
of the fine fruit their boys was raising. 
Then we’d switch back and talk about 
the folks we'd known at Carbon. 
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THE TRAIL LED NoRTH 

There wasn’t no railroad to Astoria 
in 1883, so I got there by boat from 
San Francisco, in September. I was 
aiming to get into the Far North 
someday, but I had heard that Astoria 
was a fair-sized town and the best place 
to learn the cannery business. After we 
had crossed the Columbia bar I was 
on deck ready to look the place over. I 
couldn’t see much town. There wasn’t 
none. She had just burned up. I could 
see piling, still smoking, where the 
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buildings had stood. The boat landed 
at the dock by the old Parker House. I 
got a room for the night at the Astor 
House. They stood a little away from 
the rest of the town. 

I went up to my room to clean up. 
That part of the town was built on 
piling. The streets was made like big 
wooden bridges. That’s why fires was 
so hard to stop in Astoria. The flames 
licked right in under the streets. At the 
side of the hotel there was some empty 
blocks. I could look way down and see 
the mud flats and the piling holding up 
the hotel. It all looked mighty queer to 
me. I was tired and went to bed. The 
next morning when I looked out of my 
window the water was way up high. I 
packed fast. I’d been through a water 
spout in Nebraska. I wasn’t aiming 
to do more floating around if I could 
help it. When I went down to pay my 
bill, the clerk says, “Ain’t you going to 
wait for breakfast, young fellow?” I 
says, “No, sir. The water is getting too 
high around here.” A bunch of fellows 
started laughing. Then I learned it was 
just the tide coming in. 

Iknowed enough to be careful when 
I went to town. Since I didn’t drink, 
I stayed away from the saloons and 
always went to town with a neighbor. 
There was another fellow living not 
more than 400 yards from me on the 
Walluski. We knowed that the sailor 
runners was out looking for men but 
we figgered we'd mind our own busi- 
ness and be careful and plan our trips 
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together. Well, one day he just disap- 
peared. No one ever did see him again. 

[Mont’s second job was milking cows 
on Capt. Flavel’s farm. The meanest man 
he ever saw was the foreman. Once, Mont 
had taken all the abuse he could stand, 
so he announced that he would quit, and 
give the job to a bystander. The old fellow 
seemed interested in Mont’s accusations 
against the foreman, then said, “I am 
Captain Flavel.” 

Fortunately, while canvassing for 
jobs in Upper Astoria, he was hired by 
cannery owner John Devlin who thought 
Mont to be older than seventeen. He 
was to work eleven hours a day, six days 
a week for $50 a month. It was how he 
started his career as a cannery foreman.] 

Captain Hustler was an awful big 
man. In all of my travels I’ve never 
seen more than two fellows to come 
up to him. One day Capt. Hustler 
had been standing at the bar drinking 
quite a few when his best friend come 
in. He slipped up real quiet. All of a 
sudden he reached out and hit the 
Captain hard, right back of his knees. 
Hustler couldn't help it; he just folded 
up backwards. He landed hard, awful 
hard right on top of the little fellow. 
The boys hada good laugh about it. But 
when the captain got up, there was his 
friend—dead. Hustler felt so bad he 
give him a big funeral. 

Swill Town was a good place to 
stay away from. A man couldn't walk 
through there after four o'clock in 
the afternoon without seeing fights 
going on. There was women and men 
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fighting with their fists. Other women 
would stand in the doorways beckon- 
ing. Drunks was lying in the gutters. 
Killings and robbings made it a hard 
part of town. I kept out ofit all I could. 

The old Water Street Theater run 
regular shows but it was pretty rough. 
It was in an old building. They had 
potato sacks sewed together for stage 
curtains. They used candles stuck in 
beer bottles for lights. But the plays 
got so bad the place finally went broke. 

The first year I worked for Devlin 
we had a big run of fish. I worked 
from four in the morning until eight 
in the evening. No matter how hard 
it was, I wanted to stay with it. After 
going through the grasshopper time 
in Nebraska, I couldn’t stand around 
and see food go to waste. Mama was 
nursing and I didn’t have no alarm 
clock to waken me. 

I had lost so much sleep I couldn't 
wake up, so I bored a hole in the sash 
of the window, right below the glass. 
There was an Irishman living in the 
house back of me. I tied a rope at his 
place, run it through the hole in the 
sash; then, every night I would get 
in bed, I would tie it to my wrist. It 
worked fine. He would give it a heave 
when he got up in the morning. When 
he’d pullI’d jerk, too; then I would get 
up and go to work. 

One morning it was real dark but I 
was sure I felt a pull. So [hung the loop 
over the bedpost and went to work. 
When he got up. Nothing happened. 
He got worried, like you do when you 
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snag something heavy with your fish 
line. He come over. Figgered I must be 
dead. But I was gone. It was two in the 
morning when I got to the cannery so 
I just went to work. 

I figgered I could hold out until the 
last of August; that would be the end of 
the fishing season, but I was more dead 
than alive. The fellow doing the pulling 
couldn’t get me awake in the morning. 
Late afternoon Devlin sent a man up to 
see what was wrong. I got dressed and 
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THE HAWTHORNE HOME IS IN ASTORIA ON THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF 
KENSINGTON AVENUE AND 8TH STREET.. 


down at 4:00 p.m. I was supposed to 
be there at 4:00 a.m. Devlin come out, 
looked at me, said: “Thought you told 
me you was lookin’ for work.” 

There was so many fish. Everyone 
was dead tired. Every night Devlin 
would stand at the door and give me 
two bits. He’d slip itin my hand, quiet 
like. He said: “Mont, take this and pay 
for your supper. Hurry back. Don't tell 
the others I buy your supper.” 

[Mont despaired about the cus- 
tom of throwing fish into the tide 
flats every two days, sometimes five 
hundred of them, many weighing 
fifty pounds. Devlin’s fish came from 
McGowan & Son's fish traps, alternating 
days with Abe Booth’s cannery. They 
were required by contract to take all the 
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fish that McGowan delivered @ 7o0¢ per 
fish. Not only was it a waste, but not 
all the dead fish would be carried away 
by the tides. They piled up under the 
downtown buildings. Besides the smell, 
residents disliked the bears coming into 
town to eat their fill of salmon.] 

You always have to figger on being 
out of a job part of the winter if you 
work with salmon. When Devlin paid 
me off he said: “Mont, you got to eat 
this winter. You're handy with tools. 
Go around for a couple of months, fix 
doors and windows and things. This 
town needs a good handy man. You'll 
be helping yourself and helping other 
folks too. Come spring when you start 
working for me again, you won't be 


in debt. 
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I done it. All winter I worked at odd 
jobs. Good way to get acquainted with 
the nice families in town, too. 

The next winter, 1884, I worked 
for Clinton fixing lamp posts around 
town. I worked with Fred Crosby. His 
father was an old-time sailing captain 
there in Astoria. They lived in a nice 
house. Folks talked about it a lot 
because the timber it was made out of 
had been shipped around the Horn. 

Fred and me had a lot of glass to re- 
place that year. Inever could figger out 
what fun folks gets out of shooting out 
street lights. We had two kinds of lights 
them days; some was lit with coal oil 
and some with gas. If the moon come 
out they turned out the street lights 
to save money. Old Martin Dillon lit 
the lamps for years. He was a nice old 
fellow. I felt sorry for him when he 
lost his job. When Trullinger put in 
the electric lights, Martin washed up 
real good and went in to see him. He 
says: “Mr. Trullinger, I’m the man who 
lights the coal oil lamps. I'd like to get 
the job of lighting your electriclights.” 

That second year Devlin raised me 
five dollars a month. He says: “If you 
work for a man and youre only getting 
twenty dollars a month and you know 
youre worth forty, work like you was 
worth fifty. No man can hide his light 
under a bushel. Someone will see the 
light. Then your boss will have to pay 
more because someone else will hire 


you if he don't.” 
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Mont HAWTHORNE, HOLDING HIS 
OLD SHARPS BUFFALO GUN. 


END OF PART ONE 
Look for Part Two, Alaska Silver, 
in the next Cumtux. 
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IN THIS 1879 PHOTO 6TH STREET LEADS FROM THE BOTTYO! 
THE ALFRED CROSBY HOUSE IS ON THE NORTH EA 
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4 
OF THE PHOTO T 
ST CORNER OF 6TH AND COMMERCIAL STREET. 
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BOOKS BY MARTHA FERGUSON 
MCKEOWN 


(Available at the Astoria Public Library) 
The Trail Led North. Macmillan, 1948. 222 pages. [APL 921] 
Them Was the Days. Macmillan, 1950. 300 pages. [APL 921] 
Alaska Silver. Macmillan, 1951. 274 pages. [APL 917.98] 


Martha Ferguson McKeown (1903-1974) was born in Astoria, daughter of James 
Ernest Ferguson and Almira E. Hawthorne (Montileous’ sister). The family moved 
to Hood River in 1911. For more information about Martha McKeown: https:// 


oregonencyclopedia.org/articles/mckeown_martha_ferguson_1903_1974_/#. 
Wwx33y_Myis. 
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HENRIETIA ELIZABETH WINGARD 
A CANNON BEACH PIONEER HOMESTEADER 


From The Columbia River Valley From The Dalles to the Sea 
By Fred Lockley, Vol. 2, page 94, 


originally printed in the Oregon Daily Journal in 1925. 


DAY OR SO ago I called at the 
A Portland home of Mrs. Henrietta A. 
Cole to see her mother, Mrs. Henrietta 
Elizabeth Wingard, who told me of her 
pioneer experiences as a homesteader 
and also of her experiences before 
coming to the west. 

“IT was born at Roseland, 
Pennsylvania, November 1, 1837,” 
said Mrs. Wingard. “I ama descendant 
of Samuel Shoemaker, who in 1759 
became Philadelphia’s first mayor, and 
my great-grandfather was an aide-de- 
camp to General Washington. 

“Twas the fourth child ina family of 
eleven children. My father’s name was 
Edward Shoemaker. He was a widower 
when he married my mother, whose 
maiden name was Mary Hanson. His 
first wife was a Catholic. Father had 
no use for the Catholic church. He 
would take his wife to church and call 
for her with the buggy at the end of 
the service but he would not enter the 
church. He promised his wife that if 
they had children he would allowthem 
to join the Catholic church, but he had 
to make this promise or he would not 
have won her consent to be married. 
His wife died within a year. 


“Four years later father married my 
mother, who was a strong Methodist. 
Father kept regretting that he had 
opposed his first wife in her religion, 
so after much thought he joined the 
Catholic church. As I have just told 
you, mother was a devout Methodist 
but she promised father that if they had 
children they could join the Catholic 
church. Shortly after the birth of her 
first child she took it to the Catholic 
church to be baptized and she told 
father she did not want a difference 
in religious opinion to interfere with 
their happiness, so she also was bap- 
tized and joined the Catholic church. 

“Those who join the Catholic 
church from other churches are usu- 
ally more strict in the observances of 
the forms of the church than if they 
were bornand brought up as Catholics. 
It was so in the case of my mother. 
All of us children joined the Catholic 
church and of course all of the children 
are Catholics. It is rather strange, 
when you think of it, that my father, 
who was so bitterly opposed to the 
Catholic church, and my mother, who 
was a strong Methodist, should both 
have joined the Catholic church and 
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PRESIDENT ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


brought up a family of eleven children 
to be such strict Catholics. 

“I married a Methodist but all of 
my children have been educated in 
Catholic schools and are commu- 
nicants of that church. My husband 
promised me before we were married 
that our children should follow me in 
my religious affiliations. 

“I was married September 28, 1854 
when I was seventeen. My husband, 
Charles Wesley Wingard, was at 
that time a law student. He had gone 
to Dickinson College at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, prior to taking up the 
study of law and was admitted to 
the bar not long after our marriage. 
When President Lincoln issued his 
first call for three-months men my 
husband enlisted. He received an ap- 
pointment as major and later became 
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lieutenant colonel of the One Hundred 
and Thirty-seventh Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. He took part in the battles 
of Antietam, Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville. He was detached 
from his regiment and assigned to 
the paymaster’s department. We 
were stationed at Washington, D.C., 
during the closing years of the Civil 
war and were there when President 
Lincoln was assassinated. My hus- 
band and I were on very friendly 
terms with President Lincoln and 
his wife. Mrs. Lincoln could be very 
cold and unfriendly to those she did 
not care for, but to those whom she 
liked she was more than cordial. 
I visited her frequently and she always 
made me welcome. 

“Mrs. Hayes, the wife of President 
Hayes, was in later years a frequent 
visitor at our home. My oldest daugh- 
ter had married an army officer, Major 
T.F. Tobey. Mrs. Hayes fell in love 
with their little boy, Harry. She used 
to run in informally at frequent inter- 
vals to see him. 

“My husband told me that President 
Lincoln and his wife were to attend 
the performance at Ford’s Theater 
on Friday night, April 14, 1865, and 
he asked me if I cared to go. I said, 
no, I cannot go, as Friday is Good 
Friday, but I do not mind your going. 
He and my nephew, John Bingham, 
who was my husband’s clerk, went 
and they saw John Wilkes Booth kill 
President Lincoln. 
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“On the morning that President 
Lincoln was assassinated, John 
Wilkes Booth took a carpenter to 
Ford’s Theater and had him fix a bar 
on the door to the president’s box 
that overlooked the stage. In telling 
me of the tragedy he had witnessed, 
my husband said that Booth, after 
shooting president Lincoln, jumped 
from the box in the stage and, turn- 
ing to the audience, shouted, ‘Sic 
semper tyrannis.’ He then stumbled 
off the stage and through the stage en- 
trance to where he had a saddle horse 
waiting in the alley. The audience was 
dazed and appalled. President Lincoln 
was carried to a house across the 
street from the theater, Mrs. Lincoln 
going with her husband. Booth went 
to the home of Dr. Mudd, who cut the 
boot from his injured foot, dressed 
it and put his leg in splints. Booth 
continued his flight and took refuge 
in Garrett’s barn near Bowling Green, 
Virginia, where he was discovered 
and, after a siege, was shot by Sergeant 
Boston Corbett. 

“My husband’s sister had married 
a brother of John A. Bingham, the 
special judge advocate [Assistant 
Judge Advocate General] who con- 
ducted the trial of the conspirators 
concerned in the assassination of 
President Lincoln. Because of this 
relationship we were given tickets 
admitting us to the trial. My husband 
and I were assigned seats about ten 
feet from the prisoners, so we had 
a good opportunity to see and hear 
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CONGRESSMAN JOHN A. BINGHAM 
ASSISTANT JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL 


everything that went on at the trial. 
It was brought out in the trial by 
[Assistant] Judge Advocate Bingham 
that the conspirators had plotted to 
assassinate President Lincoln, Vice 
President Johnson, Secretary of State 
William H. Seward, Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton, and General U.S. 
Grant, in command of the army. He 
also brought out the fact that a man 
named Kennedy was to set fire to a 
large number of buildings in New York 
city in the hope of destroying it. 
“Much of the plotting was done by 
the conspirators in secret meetings in 
Canada. It was also planned to destroy 
as much shipping and as many wharves 
as possible. He also brought out the 
fact that the plot was first hatched in 
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THE COURT ROOM AT THE OLD PENITENTIARY, WASHINGTON D.C., DURING 
THE TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS. (SKETCHED BY Mr. ANDREW McCa.Lium) 


the fall of 1864. It was brought out that 
the choice of the man to kill the presi- 
dent lay between John Wilkes Booth, 
Harper, Caldwell, Randall, Harrison 
and Surratt. It was also shown that 
Dr. Merritt, who was familiar with the 
plans, did not countenance the killing 
of President Lincoln and on April 10, 
four days before the assassination, 
he filed information of the proposed 
plot to kill the president with Judge 
Davidson, a justice of the peace in 
Canada, who did not attach much 
importance to the statement. 

“It would be too long a story to 
tell you all the evidence brought out 
in the trial, so I will make it short 
by saying that George A. Atzerodt, 
David E. Herrold and Lewis Payne 
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were executed and their bodies bur- 
ied in the arsenal at Washington, 
D.C. Mrs. Mary E. Surratt was also 
executed. She was buried about a mile 
outside of Washington and I have often 
seen her gravestone, which bears an 
inscription containing her name and 
the date of her death. Dr. Mudd was 
sentenced to ten years in the peni- 
tentiary at Dry Tortugas. Lieutenant 
Colonel Rath was in charge of the 
execution of the conspirators. It was 
supposed that the body of Booth was 
sunk in the Potomac, but Lieutenant 
colonel had the body secretly buried in 
the arsenal at Washington, D.C. 
“One of the interesting exhibits 
at the trial of the conspirators was a 
letter dropped by Booth, which was 
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ADJUSTING THE ROPES FOR HANGING THE CONSPIRATORS, JULY 7, 1865 


found and delivered to Major General 
Dixand by him turned over to the war 
department on November 17, 1864. The 
letter was written by Charles Selby 
and was as follows: The time has at last 
come that we have all so wished for, and 
upon you everything depends. As it was 
decided before you left that we were to 
cast lots, we accordingly did so and you 
are to be the Charlotte Corday of the 
nineteenth century. When you remember 
the fearful, solemn vow that was taken 
by us, you will feel there is no drawback. 
Abe must die, and now. You can choose 
your weapons-—the cup, the knife, the 
bullet. The cup failed us once and might 
again. Johnson, who will give this, has 
been like an enraged demon since the 
meeting because it has not fallen upon 
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him to rid the world of the monster. You 
know where to find your friends... Strike 
for your home; strike for your country; 
bide your time, but strike sure. Get 
introduced; congratulate him; listen to 
his stories (not many more will the brute 
tell to earthly friends); do anything but 
fail, and meet us at the appointed place 
within the fortnight. You will probably 
hear from me in Washington. Sanders is 
doing us no good in Canada. 
“President Lincoln was shot at 
ten minutes past ten o'clock on the 
night of April 14. At the same time 
Lewis Payne entered the sick room 
of Secretary of State Seward, whose 
son, Major Seward, he struck with 
his knife and in the struggle stabbed 
him repeatedly. He wounded Hansell 
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GENERAL ULYSSES GRANT 


and Robinson, the attendants, and 
stabbed Secretary of State Seward 
in the throat and face, but was again 
seized by Robinson. Then dropping 
his bloody knife to the floor, he broke 
away and fled. George Atzerodt was 
interrupted in his attempt to kill Vice 
President Johnson at the Kirkwood 
House. General Grant had taken the 
evening train from Washington and 
the man assigned to kill him did not 
learn of Grant’s change of plans in time 
to take the train with him and kill him. 

“Shortly after President Lincoln 
was killed,” continued Mrs. Wingard, 
“my husband was sent to Charleston to 
adjust accounts there and in the fall of 
1865 he was assigned to the department 
ofthe Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. We went to California by 
way of the isthmus of Panama. Our 
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daughter Mary was twelve years old 
at that time. The only person I knew 
in San Francisco when I arrived there 
was a Catholic priest who had been 
transferred from Pennsylvania to 
California. I hunted him up at once 
and he advised me to send Mary to 
the convent at San Jose. For six years 
she was a student there and when she 
graduated at the age of eighteen my 
husband chartered several cars, in 
which he took most of his fellow army 
officers at the presidio to San Jose to 
attend the graduating exercises. My 
husband was very proud of our six chil- 
dren and of their progress in school. 

“When General O.0. Howard 
took charge of the department of the 
Columbia in the “7os my husband was 
transferred from San Francisco to 
Portland. In 1876 he was transferred to 
Washington, D.C. andayear or so later 
he was sent to Fort Douglas, near Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Brigham Young went 
out of his way to be accommodating 
to us. 

“One day he called for my husband 
with his team and asked him to take 
a drive. While on this drive he asked 
my husband if he had sufficient influ- 
ence to secure the appointment of 
two of his sons to West Point, as he 
wanted them to become army officers. 
Colonel Sharp and his family had 
been close friends of ours while we 
were stationed at Washington, D.C. 
Colonel Sharp had married one of 
the Dent girls and Ulysses S. Grant 
had also married a Dent girl. So my 
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husband wrote to Colonel Sharp, who 
saw his brother-in-law, President U.S. 
Grant, and one of Brigham Young’s 
sons was given an appointment to the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point, while another was given 
an appointment to the Annapolis 
Naval Academy. Nellie Grant, one of 
the children of General Grant, and 
also a daughter of General Sherman 
were schoolmates at Georgetown of 
my daughter Henrietta. 

“My husband died at Fort Douglas, 
August 30, 1880, and after his death I 
went back to our former home in San 
Francisco. I found my widow’s pension 
was insufficient to live on in the city, so 
I decided to go where I would have no 
rent, no bills for water or fuel or light, 
or other expenses involved in living in 
a city. I came up to Portland with the 
idea of finding something to do to earn 





SECRETARY OF STATE 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD 


my living or of locating a homestead. 
I went up to eastern Oregon, where I 
met Mr. Bingham, the proprietor of 
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From the Astoria Daily Budget of September 27, 1891, page 3. 


Some of the most amusing anecdotes are told about President Lincoln 
relating to incidents of his life when he was a young lawyer practicing in 
the courts of Illinois. It is said that he was once engaged in a case in which 
the lawyer on the other side made a very voluble speech full of wild state- 
ments to the jury. Lincoln opened his reply by saying: “My friend who 
has just spoken to you would be all right if it were not for one thing, and I 
don’t know that you ought to blame him for that, for he can’t help it. What 


I refer to is his reckless statements without any ground of truth. You have 
seen instances of this in his speech to you. Now, the reason of this lies in 
the constitution of his mind. The moment he begins to talk all his mental 
operations cease, and he is not responsible. He is, in fact, much like a little 
steamboat that I saw on the Sangamon river when I was engaged in boating 
there. This little steamer had a 5 foot boiler and a 7 foot whistle, and every 
time it whistled the engine stopped.’—Locomotive Engineering. 
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1930 METSKER MAP WITH CLAIMS OF CHARLES WINGARD AND HENRIETIA COLE. 


Bingham’s Springs, situated in the Blue 
mountains near Gibbon, on the road 
between Pendleton and La Grande. 
He employed me as manager of this 
resort. I am a good manager, and if I 
do say it who shouldn't, my cooking 
proved popular. 

“I served as manager of Bingham’s 
Springs from 1881 to 1888. The patron- 
age of the springs kept up well and it 
was quite profitable to Mr. Bingham. 
Ask Ben Selling or Mrs. Selling 
some day about what they thought 
of Bingham’s springs when I was in 
charge. They used to come up every 
summer. So did Harvey Scott and 
his family, and Levi Ankeny and his 
family from Walla Walla, Washington, 
as well as Major Sharpstein. Mrs. C.S. 


Jackson will tell you, or you could ask 
Major Lee Moorhouse. In fact, you can 
ask any of the old-timers and they will 
tell you that in the early ‘80s Bingham’s 
Springs was one of Oregon's popular 
mountain resorts. 

“When Mr. Bingham married, his 
wife decided that they should have a 
man as manager. Mr. Bingham didn't 
want to make the change and asked 
me to stay assistant at an advanced 
salary, but after having had full charge 
for seven years I didn't feel like playing 
second fiddle, so I quit and came to 
Portland. 

“From here I went to Cannon Beach 
and tookup a homestead one anda half 
miles back from the ocean. There were 
only one or two homesteaders in that 
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section when I took up my place. [lived 
on my homestead for five years and 
the government issued me a deed to it. 

“In those days, and that was more 
than thirty-five years ago, there were 
no roads to Cannon Beach. We man- 
aged to get along with trails through 
the woods. Seaside was a small village 
to which some of the well-to-do fami- 
lies from Portland came down each 
summer. Long Beach was the popular 
resort in those days. I have lived at 
Cannon Beach off and on for the past 
thirty-seven years. For the past fifteen 
years or more I have made my home 
there constantly. Yes, Ican qualify asa 
pioneer of the Cannon Beach country.” 

Mrs. Wingard had a strong, self- 
reliant nature and was also the pos- 
sessor of tender, womanly qualities 
which made her greatly beloved. She 
was devoted to her family and friends 
and on May 9, 1925, her long and useful 
life was brought to a close. Her surviv- 
ing children are Mrs. Henrietta Cole, 
of Portland; C.L. Wingard, a resident 
of Portland; and Mrs. T.F. Tobey, who 
lives in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Cole’s first husband, Dr. W.M. 
Hendrickson, was a surgeon in the 
United States Army and was stationed 
in various parts of this country but 
his demise occurred in Coupeville, 
Washington. His widow subsequently 
became the wife of Edward Cole, a 
native of Ogdensburg, New York. He 
was prominently identified with min- 
ing operations in the west and passed 
away in 1900. 





HENRIETIA A. WINGARD COLE, 
DAUGHTER OF 
HENRIETTA SHOEMAKER WINGARD. 
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Mrs. Cole became the mother of 
six children, two of whom died in= 
infancy. Her son, Jerome Tredway 
Hendrickson, was graduated from 2 
Stanford University. His sister Augustal~ 
Hendrickson, is the wife of Charles £ 
Grant MacAvoy, of New York city, and 
has three sons. The second son, Grant 
Hendrickson, was graduated from 
Mount Angel college and is closely 
associated with building activities in 
Portland. Charles Edward Cole, ason 
of the second marriage, a graduate of 
the Christian Brothers College, mar- 
ried Miss Jane Eaton and they have 
become the parents of one child. 

(Neatly side-stepped in this last para- 
graph was that Henrietta A. Hendrickson 
and her husband, Dr. W.M. Hendrickson 
divorced, according to the “Find a Grave” 
entry for Henrietta Hendrickson Cole.) 


Records at the Heritage Museum's Archives 
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add the following: 

Henrietta’s father, Edward 
Shoemaker, is listed on the 1840 cen- 
sus at Ebensburg, Cambria County 
Pennsylvania. Eight persons are listed 
in the household. They had no slaves. 
Individuals weren’t named on that 
census except for the head of household. 

In 1850 the family was still living in 
Ebensburg. The parents were Edward 
and Maryand their children were Ellen, 
Edward, Henrietta, Francis, Theodore, 
Albert, Henry and John. 

By the 1870 census, Henrietta 
Shoemaker was married to Charles 
Wingard. They were living in San 
Francisco, California and had five 
children, Minnie 13, Edward 10, Bertha 
6, Charles 4. and May 1. 

The Sept. 4, 1876 Morning Oregonian 
reported that Major C. W. Wingard of 
the United States Army had sailed from 
San Francisco heading to the Columbia 
River on the Geo. W. Elder. 

By the 1880 census, Charles Wingard 
was 52, Henrietta E. was 41. They were 
living at Fort Douglas at Salt Lake, 
Utah. The children were not listed with 
them. Henrietta’s husband did not live 
much longer. He died August 30, 1882. 

Henrietta and her children moved 
to Walla Walla, Washington. Her son 
Charles L. had married but it wasn’t 
a success and divorce followed. The 
newspapers reported that battles over 
guardianship of the children escalated 
when Charles abducted his daughter 
from his ex-wife’s home after she 
had been awarded custody. When he 


accused his ex-wife of scandalous be- 
havior, the court, deciding neither the 
husband nor the wife were competent, 
gave control and custody of the girl to 
the Sisters of Charity of the House of 
Providence in Walla Walla. 

In1889 Henrietta applied for a home- 
stead claim at Elk Creek in Clatsop 
County in Section 28 Township 5 North 
Range 10 West. The McGuire Hotel in 
Seaside lists her as a guest at various 
times. Apparently she went back and 
forth from Walla Walla to the Cannon 
Beach area as she and her son were 
listed in the 1907 city directory in Walla 
Walla. Charles operated a successful 
electrical supply company there. 

Henrietta and her son also took out 
cash claims for land at the opposite end 
of the county on the Nehalem River 
near Jewell at a time when it was hoped 
that the land would be some of the best 
agricultural land in the county. 

The 1900 census shows Henrietta 
living in Seaside with her widowed 
daughter, Henrietta Hendrickson, and 
her daughter’s two sons, Jerome and 
Grant Hendrickson. Seaside’s precincts 
at that time included the land south to 
Clatsop County’s borders. Henrietta’s 
daughter would marry again and lose 
that husband too. 
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Other tragedies soon arrived. The 
Morning Oregonian On November 9, 
1909 printed this story: 


BOY KILLS HIS FRIEND 


BOTH SHOOTING, GUN IS ACCIDENTLY 
DISCHARGED. 


Load Strikes Warren White in Face, 
Killing Him Instantly —Verdict, 
“Accidental Death.” 


ASTORIA, Or., Nov. 8—(Special)— 
While hunting on Sunday afternoon 
near Mrs. Wingard’s ranch, about two 
miles back of Haystack Rock, Cannon 
Beach, Warren White was accidenta 
shot in the face by his companion, 
young boy, and so badly injured h 
died about two hours later. He was 
years old and resided at Oswego. H 
was a nephew of Mrs. Wingard an 
had been in her employ for several 
years. 

Coroner Gilbaugh and Sheriff 
Pomeroy returned this evening from 
Cannon Beach with the body of 
Warren White and Charles E. Wingard, 
the boy who did the shooting. White 
and Wingard, who is only 17 years 
old, were walking up Elk Creek when 
Wingard, who was ahead, stumbled 
over a log and his gun in falling from 
his shoulder was discharged, the 
load striking White in the side of the 
face, killing him almost instantly. An 
inquest was held this afternoon, the 
jury returning a verdict of accidenta 
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death. White’s parents reside at 
Oswego, and the remains will prob- 
ably be shipped there. 


Then five years later another disas- 
ter occurred. 

From the Morning Oregonian 
August 10, 1914 


FATAL CLIMB NARRATED 


HOW C. EDISON WINGARD LOST HIS 
LIFE TOLD BY FRIEND. 


Companion Relates Attempt to Scale 
Haystack rock—Memorial Tablet 
to Warn Others. 


BY HOWARD S. M’KAY. 
ECOLA, Or, Aug. 8.—(Special.)— 
Following is a true account of the 

untimely death of C. Edison Wingard, 
Oregonian representative here: 

Carl Von der Roy and Wingard sta- 
tioned themselves last Friday morn- 
ing at 7 o'clock on the northwest 
point of Haystack Rock to fish. They 
fished for a couple of hours until the 
tide began to come in. They started 
to gather their fishing tackle to leave, 
when Edison gave Von der Roy his 
tackle and clothes and said he was 
going to climb the rock. This is an 
impossible task and has often been 
attempted, but in vain. Wingard 
and | tried in past years to make the 
ascent, but failed in every attempt. 
Von der Roy watched Wingard until 
he gained the southwest point 
of the rock and began to ascend. 
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Von der Roy left for shore when 
Wingard was about 40 feet up the 
rock. 

Von der Roy reached shore about 
11 A.M. and waited for Wingard, 
but Wingard did not come ashore. 
At noon Von der Roy called up the 
Hammond and Tillamook life-saving 
crews, and the Hammond crew, in 
tow of a tug, started immediately for 
the rock. 

Meanwhile about 250 persons 
and about 10 automobiles gathered 
about the rock waiting for the rescue 
by the life-saving crew. The crew 
arrived about 4:30 PM. and made a 
careful survey of the rock, but found 
no sign of Wingard. The crew then 
left for home, but did not let the 
people ashore know whether they 
had found any traces of Wingard 
or not. 

About 8:30 P.M. Mrs. Wingard, 
Edison Wingard’s grandmother, 
received word by telephone from 
the lifeboat that they had carefully 
searched the rock but had found no 
traces of Wingard. 

About 8:30 P.M. Von der Roy, Grant 
Cole, Alex Adair, Clarence Young and 
| were going out around the rock to 
convince ourselves whether Edison 
was there. We were restrained, how- 
ever, by persons on the beach. The 
sea yesterday was unusually heavy 
and a close survey of Wingard’s 
position was not possible. Saturday 
morning, however, Carl Von der Roy, 
Grant Cole and | swam to the outer 





side of Haystack Rock and searched 
every nook and crevice for Wingard's 
body, as it was now certain that he 
had fallen from the rock. He had only 
a bathing suit on when he attempted 
to make the climb. 

Wingard had a host of friends here 
at Ecola, and everyone knew him. H 
always craved venturesome tasks an 
had no fear in the presence of dange 

He was graduated from Linco 
High School in June, 1913, and ha 
been attending Reed College. H 
and | worked together here this 
Summer. He is survived by his father, 
in Portland, and his mother and sister, 
who live in Spokane. 

The people of Cannon Beach have 
started a subscription for a tablet to 
be placed on the rock, to read: 








st OL 0 





M O25 





In Memory of 
C. EDISON WINGARD 
Who Gave His Life in an 
Attempt to Climb This Rock, August 7, 1914 





Haystack Rock stands about 200 
feet from shore and is about 250 feet 
high. No one has ever ascended it. 
Its crest is habituated by hundreds 
of sea parrots. 

The tablet to be erected on the 
rock will not only be a memorial to 
Wingard, but perhaps will stay other 
persons from attempting the impos- 
sible climb. 


Another newspaper article noted 
that Henrietta Wingard’s grandson 
C. Edison Wingard was a correspon- 
dent for The Oregonian during the sum- 
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mer at Cannon Beach and recently had 
worked for the circulation department 
of The Oregonian. He graduated from 
Lincoln High School with the June 13 
class and was prominent in all school 
activities. 

In his last year at high school he 
was chosen associate editor of the 
Cardinal, the official paper of the 
school, and he was the originator of the 
Cardinal Supplement, which went out 
of existence soon after his graduation. 
His father was living on Morrison 
Street in Portland. 

Edison Wingard was buried in 
River View Cemetery in Portland. He 
was 21 years, 10 months and 15 days old. 
His grandmother, Henrietta Wingard 
is also buried there. 





Cannon Beach 


TOLOVANA PARK | 


Ecola, Oregon. 


Spend your vacation at Cannon 

Beach. Large, new tent houses, ‘com- 

pletely furnished, on substantial 

platforms, are now available. For 

full particulars call on or address 
Cc. L. WINGARD, 





553 Morrison ‘St. Portland, Oregon, 


Av in THE Morning Oregonian, 
JUNE 23, 1922, PAGE 26, IMAGE 26 





Cannon Beach had rapidly grown 
in popularity. The social pages of The 
Oregonian reported on the Portlanders 
who were renting cottages and tents at 
the beach. Charles L. Wingard’s ads 
for a tent to rent at the beach became 
a regular item for over a decade. 
Henrietta Wingard, too, accepted 
guests at her place. 

The July 12, 1914 Sunday Oregonian 
wrote: 





The Wingard cottage in Tolovana Park is 
being enlarged and improved. A.M. Gonzalez, 
contractor, of Portland, is down for a couple 
of weeks, doing the improvement work along 
with his vacation. Mrs. H.E. Wingard is host- 
ess at the cottage, and has as her guests C. 
L. Wingard and Edison Wingard, of Portland. 








This was just about a month before 
Edison’s accident. 

On May 4, 1925, Henrietta Wingard 
died. She was buried in River View 
Cemetery in Portland where the rest of 
her family lies. Almost ten years later 
her daughter Henrietta Cole died on 
December 8, 1934 in Cannon Beach. 
The death records listed her father as 
Charles Wingard and her mother as 
“unknown.” Unfortunately, that has 
been the fate of many women whose 
lives may have been as full as that of 
Henrietta Elizabeth Wingard. je 
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Coco 
By Floyd Clayton Coons 


October 2012 


T WAS APRIL in 1958 when someone 

brought an ad to my attention. It 
said, “Pony for Sale—$7s.” We lived 
in town. And even though we had 
no place to keep an animal, I was 
undaunted. I believed that every kid 
should have a pony, as I had. I can 
remember how much I had wished 
for one. 

The pony I had as a child had been 
such a great experience and best friend, 
that Iknewit would be the same for my 
son, Mike. And so, I was determined 
to make it happen. We just chanced 
to have an older lady friend who lived 
outside of town, and owned a large lot 
with a shelter. asked Mrs. Fisherifshe 
would be willing to allow us to keep a 
pony at her place, and she agreed, for 
a nominal amount per month. 

I took the family to see the pony 
that was for sale. We drove out to 
the Wournell home in the country. 
The Wournell’s had purchased the 
pony only a few weeks before from 
the Hoaglands, who lived at the end 
of Fort Clatsop Road. Mrs. Wournell 
took us to the shed where a chocolate 
Shetland pony was calmly munching 
on green grass hay, looking quite 
content and very much in control of 
his destiny. 


The woman seemed agitated, and 
told us what a mean little monster 
he was. She said that he kicked and 
showed his heels whenever they tried 
to pet him, and that he had nipped her 
oldest son. We talked fora while, and I 
am convinced she would have paid me 
to take the little problem child away. 
I was young and generous, so I wrote 
her a check for $65. I believe I had 
Nestor Leino haul the little bugger to 
the Fisher place. 

Years before, my dad taught me 
quite a lot about pony psychology. 
Inside that little head and hide was 
a creature that wanted to be a sweet 
pony. All he needed was someone 
to show him the way. And so, Coco 
swiftly learned that the only way to 
end the sudden stinging on his little 
butt was to turn around and face his 
adversary. At that point, when he 
turned, the lashing would become soft 
talking and gentle, in both voice and 
manner. I would reach out my hand 
and soothingly and softly touch the 
pony’s head and back. After a period 
of alternating between compliance and 
rebellion, a point was reached when 
Coco appreciated my gentle voice and 
soft stroking. 

When some degree of trust was 
established, time was spent on teach- 
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ing the little darling to lead well and 
skillfully. Before long, Coco was fol- 
lowing the leader around in circles, and 
then a few steps forward. Each act of 
cooperation was rewarded repeatedly 
with the gentle rubbing and a kind 
voice of approval. 

Following these lessons, and after 
bridling him and inserting a snaffle 
bit in his mouth, I tried to put Mike 
on Coco’s back. Each time, he would 
pitch and buck. So, I jumped on him 
myself. He bucked real hard with my 
145 pounds, but take note that the 
Shetland is the strongest horse in the 
world, pound for pound. I was doing 
him no harm, and I stayed on him, with 
his best efforts to throw me. 

Ponies are stubborn and head- 
strong animals by nature, and the 
handler must simply be more stubborn 
and headstrong than the animal. 
When that becomes understood, then 
harmony begins to kick in. And so it 
was between Coco and myself. 

When we finally got things sorted 
out between us, I put Mike on his back 
again. When things started to get ugly, 
I would pull him off and repeat the 
lesson. In addition to being tough, 
stubborn and headstrong, Shetlands 
are also probably the smartest of all 
the members of the horse kingdom. So, 
Coco quickly figured out that he was 
not going to win any of the battles that 
he was bringing onto himself. 

I began leading him around with 
Mike straddled on his bare back, and 
taught Mike how to handle the reins, 


starting him forward, guiding to the 
left and right, and most important 
of all—stopping! Backing would 
come later. Once in a while he would 
attempt to revert to his old ways. At 
those times, I would jump on and give 
him a little tune-up, and then set Mike 
right back on him. After about a week, 
we got most of the kinks out of him, 
and I would say he was “green broke.” 
We horsemen will tell you that simply 
means he is “broke to ride if you can 
stay on him.” 

We eventually got things straight- 
ened out enough so that Mike could 
ride Coco around in the pen and 
outside the shelter. There would be an 
occasional temper tantrum, but it took 
only a couple of moments to eliminate 
the outburst. 

Our almost daily routine with his 
training continued, and soon he was 
giving pleasant rides to Mike, and even 
to Vicki and Pat. Since Pat was only 
about three, and Vicki five, they had 
assistance. But the rebel attitude that 
Coco displayed early on, was largely 
absent. 

Nestor Leino lived nearby, and had 
more space for riding opportunities, as 
well as children of his own who were 
in the same age group as ours, so it was 
decided that we would move the pony 
to his place. 

One of the older boys named Steve 
liked to slap Coco with the reins and 
make him run. One morning he was 
getting a bit rough with him, and ran 
him down a lane toward a water hole 
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that had to be crossed. Steve was slap- 
ping him pretty good, but when Coco 
came to edge of the water, he locked 
up all four legs. He catapulted Steve 
over his head and into the muddy pool. 
Steve waded out of there madder than 
a raging bull, declaring all the things 
he was going to do to the pony. 

Wise old Nestor was standing 
nearby laughing, and told him in no 
uncertain terms that he was going to 
do nothing of the kind because he had 
gotten exactly what he deserved. Coco 
was smart, and could always take care 
of himself. 

I'll “fast forward” and simply say 
that we ended up keeping the pony at 
a couple of other places over the next 
two years, until we finally bought the 
five acres we still live on. By that time, 
Coco was a friend of the whole family. 
When any of us entered his pen or 
pasture, he would follow us around 
like a shadow, wanting to be petted or 
receive a treat we might have snugged 
into a pocket. 

Our small farm was in an open 
country setting, although develop- 
ment has changed the landscape 
considerably since we moved there in 
June of 1962. At that time, we had a lot 
of elbow room, with access to miles of 
timbered trails above our hillside acre- 
age. Mike was ten, Vicki eight, and Pat 
[Harry] six when we bought the farm. 
Coco would have been three years old. 

Since there were three kids and 
only one pony, we bought a smaller 
sorrel mare for Harry, and an older 


black mare for Vicki. We named them 
Brandy and Lady. We had to train 
Brandy, but Lady was an older mare, 
and had been ridden for years. They 
soon became family members, but 
Coco remained the super-star. 

When the red huckleberries ripened 
in late summer, all three kids would 
saddle up thier ponies and go out the 
gate at the top of our hill. They would 
ride the trails until they founda patch. 
Then the tedious picking would go 
on for several hours. I have no way of 
knowing how much bickering went 
on between the three of them, but 
somehow, I would wager that Vicki 
was a tough arbitrator. 

Finally, they would be seen coming 
down the hill with their treasure. 
They would all be together with broad 
smiles on their sunburned faces, and 
berry juice staining their mouths and 
faces. Sometimes they would describe 
anew trail they had found, or perhaps 
they had seen deer or an elk along the 
way. There were never any accidents 
or injuries with the wonderful steeds 
they loved so much. They were all good 
little riders, and I had matched them 
well with ponies that would take care 
of them. 

We had a few cattle, chickens, pigs 
and for a while we raised rabbits. I was 
always fully engaged with my hospital 
laboratory duties, days, nights, week- 
ends, and holidays. I had some rare 
free time, but I hadn't the time to care 
for the animals. Those chores were 
assigned to the kids, and they were 
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expected to do the job. They did their 
chores before and after school, regard- 
less of the weather. It worked well for 
us, and there is no better way to teach 
responsibility than caring for animals. 

One had to go through the garden to 
reach the barn, which was okay while 
the weather was good, but when the 
rainy season arrived, the mud would 
be ankle deep. So, after the first winter, 
we poured a concrete sidewalk from 
the house, through the garden, and 
to the barn. That was fifty years ago, 
and people still remark that they have 
never seen a garden divided in the 
middle by a sidewalk. 

While the children continued to 
roam the endless timbered trails, I 
felt an urge to get a horse for myself 
so that I could ride along with them. I 
think the first full sized horse I bought 
was Bud, a blood bay gelding that 
came out ofa wild herd on the Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation, in central 
Oregon. I always started with them 
unbroken, and got them going myself, 
and in my way. I bought him ata local 
horse auction for $45. He was the first 
horse I broke since I was a farm kid in 
Eastern Oregon. I probably made a 
few mistakes with him, but he turned 
out well, so that Mike could also ride 
him. A whole succession of unbroken 
horses followed, and I became a “fair 
hand with a horse.” 

Mom started riding soon after, and 
we covered many rough miles as a 
family. Coco was always very much 
a part of the procession, and was 


hard to keep up with. He could put 
on more miles than any regular sized 
horse, while hardly breaking a sweat. 
Mike, and then later on, Harry, would 
generally ride ahead of us, exploring 
every side trail. Our black and white 
Collie-Shepherd, Toby, was always 
right along with us for every mile. And 
we traveled a lot of them. 

On two occasions, our 4-H group 
made a three-day ride to Saddle 
Mountain and back. I borrowed a stock 
truck from a neighbor, and hauled our 
cache of food and camping supplies to 
the Markkola ranch, midway, on the 
evening before the ride was to begin. 
The food would be in an ice case for 
preservation. Mom drove behind me 
in our pick-up to drive us back home. 
Then we would begin our first day’s 
ride early the following morning. 

The trail went up the hill behind 
our house, into timbered land, and 
continued on winding trails through 
tall timber and logged off areas. It 
wound up onto the ridge road that 
merged onto Tucker Creek Road, then 
down the winding valley to Young’s 
River Road. After six or eight miles, 
we turned off the paved road and onto 
the Young’s River mainline, above the 
falls. After several more miles on the 
logging road, paralleling the river, we 
crossed Barney Creek Bridge. 

Coco, ridden by Harry, would lead 
the way with Toby exploring side trails 
and splashing back and forth across 
the upper Young’s River at times. 
Following behind would be Mom 
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riding Lady, myself on Missy, Mike on 
Lazer Beam, Vicki on Banner, and then 
other 4-H members such as Donald 
Laird, his sister Patti, Brian Shepard, 
and three or four other kids on their 
mounts. I had trained all those horses 
and ponies, as well as putting shoes on 
them before starting the trip. 

When we arrived at the ranch, we 
would swim our sweaty horses in 
Young’s River after cooling them down 
from the ride. Then we would unsaddle 
and let them roll. Afterward, they were 
tethered and allowed to graze while we 
barbecued the chicken. We would put 
on their nose bags containing whole 
oats, and enjoy listening to the pleas- 
ant sound as they contentedly ground 
and munched away. I have always said 
that a person who does not love this 
sound is surely not a horseman. 

Someone walked over the draw- 
bridge spanning the shallow river, 
and invited the reclusive bachelor, Art 
Markkola, to join us for supper. Then 
with the campfire glowing, we told a 
few tales about the bear and cougar 
known to be in the area, and maybe 
a few ghost stories. Art would talk 
about his parents pioneering along 
that river, many years before. They 
endured many hardships through the 
long years without electricity, and with 
wilderness all about them. Eating out 
was a treat for the old mountaineer, 
and we thoroughly enjoyed listening 
to his simple but profound wisdom. 
He had lived his entire life in that 
mountainous setting. 


I was very particular in how the 
horses were tied to trees for the night. 
It’s important that they are secured 
tightly with short lead ropes, with 
their heads higher than their withers, 
so they cannot attempt to lie down. 
When the rope is lengthy, and the 
slack is great enough, a horse can 
get a front foot over it and become 
entangled. Then, when they fight to 
free themselves, they will fall. Then 
they will flounder to get back on their 
feet and can become entangled and 
bound in such a way that great harm 
can be the result. 

I personally know of one such 
incident when the rope was slipping 
around a rear pastern of a downed 
horse. The horse struggled, causing 
the rope to saw back and forth until the 
tendon sheath was so damaged that the 
animal had to be put down. 

Our group made that trip on two 
consecutive years, without mishap 
or injury to animals or riders. I am 
proud and grateful to have had this 
opportunity to guide this group in 
safety. Itis hoped that the experiences 
taught them a few life skills that they 
are benefiting from today. 

Over the space of several years, 
Coco became a legend, in that every 
little kid in the neighborhood, as well 
as their visiting friends from far and 
wide, would get free rides on him. I 
saddled and unsaddled him hundreds 
of times, and Coco always obliged 
them with a safe ride. Ifa child became 
unruly and abusive with him, he was 
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not above rubbing him off against a 
board fence. If someone whipped him 
hard to get him to go fast, he would pull 
his little trick of stopping abruptly, and 
dumping the little whipper-snapper 
over his head. Yes, Coco could take 
care of Coco. 

He would eat watermelon, apples, 
the birthday cake that Mom or Vicki 
made for him every year, or most 
anything else that we offered him. 
On occasion, we brought him into 
the house, although we didn’t let him 
camp for too long. 

Coco ruled the horse herd like the 
little Napoleon that he was. Being a 
450-pound pony didn’t mean that he 
couldn’t decimate a thousand-pound 
horse that tried to push him away from 
the hay that we sometimes scattered 
on clean ground. He could lunge into 
the air and grab a mouth full of hide 
and hair, and then wheel around and 
unload considerable fire power with 
his hind feet. He was small and agile 
enough to get in close and under his 
larger opponent. 

One year, we went to the county 
fair, and entered Coco ina match race 


with another pony called Sweetie Pie. 
Kelly Helligso rode her, while Harry 
rode Coco. Ponies are not known to 
be race horses, and of course this 
pair did not differ from others. It 
was a short race, and I was the judge. 
I’m pretty sure it was a dead heat, or 
perhaps Coco was a shade ahead. To 
be sure that no one would think I 
was favoring Coco, and in the spirit 
of chivalry, I declared Sweetie Pie 
the winner. It broke Harry’s heart. I 
mentioned it awhile back, and I believe 
he has finally forgiven me. 

The years passed by, many circum- 
stances changed, and Coco remained 
king of the ranch. Eventually, nature 
moved on without him, as will be the 
case for us all one day. Butin my heart, 
and the hearts of our entire family, 
Coco lives on forever. Exploring new 
trails, splashing through streams, raid- 
ing gardens, munching whole oats, eat- 
ing birthday cake, and grazing sweet 
green grass. Most of all, in our hearts, 
he is still making kids happy. There will 
never be another like him. #> 
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RUSSELL M. SMITH 
By the Editor 


Y MOTHERUSEDtotellastoryabout 
Messe M. Smith, the District 
Maintenance Superintendent of the 
Oregon State Highway Department 
from the early 1950s to about 1965. 
He had an office that was located in 
Astoria next to the ferry landing on 
14th Street. 

Mr. Smith, as we referred to him, 
was a dignified man of about fifty years 
of age who always wore a suit and white 
shirt and a serious expression. 

He was a frequent customer at my 
mother’s restaurant (Koffee Kup) 
because it was close to his office, just 
across the railroad tracks and Bond 
Street (now marine Drive). He was 
there for a coffee break at 10 a.m. and 
at 3 p.m. and sometimes for lunch at 
noon. 

Mr. Smith generally walked alone 
from the office and sat away from the 
hoydenish crew of ferry boat mechan- 
ics who were dressed in greasy overalls 
and always came bursting into the 
restaurant during their breaks, laugh- 
ing and telling jokes, and pouring their 
own coffee if the waitress was not fast 
enough. 

He ignored their antics and gave all 
his attention to the newspaper, seldom 
saying anything to anyone. 

Then one day, Mr. Smith lost his 
dignity. It happened when he left 


his office and instead of crossing the 
railroad tracks, he walked down the 
tracks. Passenger train traffic had 
ended in 1952, but freight trains passed 
several times a day not more than 
thirty feet from his office. Noise from 
the trains seemed to be ever present: 
the whistle, the hissing brakes, the 
clanging signals. After several years of 
being so close to the tracks, the work- 
ers became accustomed to the sounds 
and sometimes failed to notice them. 
This was the case with Mr. Smith. 

The engineer saw Mr. Smith on the 
tracks and blew the whistle as a warn- 
ing. Deep in thought, Mr. Smith con- 
tinued a steady walk down the tracks. 
The engineer threw the brakes on, 
pulling whistles and yelled. Suddenly 
Mr. Smith turned around and saw the 
train looming in front and above him 
and only inches away. The scare he got 
almost killed him. 

The railroad workers ate their 
breakfast at the restaurant and in 
December of that year presented my 
mother with a large calendar with a 
photo of the front end ofa train engine. 
When Mr. Smith came in for coffee, 
with more emotion in his voice than 
we had ever heard before, said “I hate 
that calendar!” 

Mr. Smith lived for many more 


years, passing away in 1990.%@ 
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Cumtux — 





INSIDE THE KOFFEE KUP, JUNE 1958 
HENRY ELFVING, NEPHEW OF LONG TIME FERRY OWNER AND OPERATOR 
CAPTAIN FRITZ ELFVING, IS IN THE CENTER OF EACH OF THE LOWER IMAGES. 
OKE ZATTERLOW, FORMER EDITOR OF THE COLUMBIA PRESS, IS ON THE LEFT IN 
THE LOWER RIGHT IMAGE; MAN IN THE HAT IS UNIDENTIFIED. THE EDITOR, 
Liisa PENNER, IS TRYING TO HIDE JUST OUT OF FRAME IN THE UPPER IMAGE. 
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A Civics TEST 


Miss Hilda Branstator, a teacher at Astoria High 
School in the early 1930s, taught political science. 
Her father was the Astoria High School principal. 
Her two sisters also became teachers. Below are 
some of the questions from a true or false test cre- 
ated by Miss Branstator in January 1933. The test 
was brought to CCHS by Arnie Hummasti from 
Suomi Hall, where it was tucked into an old book. 
How many can you answer for the year 1933, or 2018? 





HILDA BRANSTATOR, 
——_— The present tariff law is the Hawley-Smoot 1931 


law. 





Present estimates place at least 11,000,000 people out of work in the 
United States. 


——— The property tax is used to raise 76% of all state and local revenue in the 
United States. 


—_— The constitution of the United States may be amended in four ways. 
——_— There are ninety senators in Congress. 


—_— If Congress adjourns before the ten day period given the president to sign 
a bill, the bill does not become a law. 


Federal judges serve during good behavior. 





——— The lowest courts of the state are Justice Courts. 


Oregon ranks highest in her educational system. 





Provisions of state constitutions allowing cities and towns to frame their 
own charters are called “Home Rule.” 








Astoria has a commission form of city government. 


Oregon’s Constitution may be amended by the initiative. 








People living in the District of Columbia cannot vote. 


—_— A filibuster is used in the House of Representatives. 
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